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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Plato's Republic. Edited with Notes and Essays by the late B. Jowett and 
Lewis Campbell. Vol. I. Text. Vol. II. Essays. Vol. III. Notes. 
Oxford, At the Clarendon Press. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1894. 

The history of this edition, as recounted in Professor Campbell's preface, is 
exceedingly interesting. It was originally undertaken by Professor Jowett 
about the year 1855 for the series in which Professor Campbell's editions of 
the Theaetetus, Sophist, and Statesman appeared. Diverted from his task by 
the publication of Essays and Reviews, Professor Jowett returned to it in 1863, 
only to conceive the design of a translation first of the Republic and then of 
all the Platonic dialogues, which occupied him until 1871 and was followed 
by his translations of Thucydides and the Politics of Aristotle. The com- 
mentary on the Republic was never wholly abandoned, however, but had been 
gradually brought to completion and copied out, when in 1875 Professor 
Campbell was taken into partnership by the author. During the ensuing 18 
years a text was adopted, and the commentary, after repeated revisions, by 
each of the editors, was made ready for its final transcription. But before the 
work could be published, Professor Jowett died, solemnly commending to his 
associate the completion of the undertaking which had occupied him at 
intervals for forty years. 

Is the result proportionate to all this labor, to the expectations aroused by 
the association of two such names, and, if the sordid suggestion may be 
pardoned, to the ten dollars which these three sumptuous volumes demand 
from the scholar's scanty purse ? It would be ungracious, in view of all that 
is here offered us, to press 1 these questions. And yet one must confess to a 
slight sense of dissatisfaction. The work is too costly and ponderous to "meet 
the long-felt want of a convenient textbook for college classes, and despite its 
many excellencies, the scholar and historian of thought cannot feel that it is a 
definitive and monumentally 'exacted' achievement, when they compare it 
with Munro's Lucretius or with Jebb's Sophocles. 

One naturally turns first to the essays. It would be unfair to insist on a 
certain feeling of disappointment that accompanied their first perusal. The 
announcement that the Jowett and Campbell Republic would include a 
volume of essays led us to expect a series of studies embodying the life-long 
reflections of the master on the great work which had preoccupied his atten- 
tion for so many years — philosophical studies that should bring out the relation 
of the speculations of the Republic to Hellenic and to universal ethics and 
politics, historical studies that should trace in some detail the unparalleled 
influence that this book has exercised through the ages on the minds of 
thoughtful men. But the successive postponements of this edition to other 
tasks, till the work was finally interrupted by death, have reduced Professor 
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Jowett's contribution to one slight essay ' On the Text of Greek Authors,' and 
it is no disparagement of the useful and interesting studies with which 
Professor Campbell has filled the breach to say that they do not quite meet 
the measure of those earlier anticipations. 

What can be said of Professor Jowett's entertaining essay ' On the Text of 
Greek Authors'? It is a strong plea for conservatism in the admission into 
the text of readings unwarranted by good manuscript authority, a subtle and 
impressive statement of the inherent limitations of human faculty in divin- 
atory criticism, a vigorous warning against the extravagances of conjectural 
emendation and the futilities of collations of the punctuation and spelling of 
third-rate manuscripts. It is interesting reading for the scholar, and would 
be instructive though somewhat misleading to the tiro. Here and there it 
offers one of those sage sententiae with which the master never failed to adorn 
any subject he touched ; e. g. " An art or kind of knowledge which is attractive 
and at the same time wanting in certain tests of truth is always liable to fall 
into the hands of projectors and inventors"; or this: "A labour which is 
wholly disproportioned to the result is apt to infect the judgment and to 
pervert the wider comparison of other branches of knowledge, which is the 
safeguard against the errors of exclusive study." It is stimulating, suggestive 
and useful as a corrective to extreme views. But its scientific value for 
practical guidance is nil. For the admissibility of any given proposed 
emendation is a matter of particular probability slightly affected by plausible 
generalities or analogies derived from the blunders of Bentley or the diffi- 
culties of emending Shakspere, but hinging on niceties of Greek scholarship 
with which Professor Jowett's acquaintance remained imperfect to the end. 

Professor Campbell's first essay is a rather loose and rambling study of the 
structure of the Republic and its relation to other dialogues. He begins with 
an enumeration of the main subdivisions of the Republic as indicated by 
Plato himself, and a brief resume, allusive rather than lucidly expository, of 
the plot. He then takes up and refutes Krohn's view that the metaphysical 
digression in books V-VIII was composed later than the Socratic books I-IV 
and VIII-X, and inserted with junctures which the Teutonic critical eye can 
still* detect. I do not propose to take this controversy seriously. Common 
sense tells us that the Republic was a long time composing, and may have 
been often interpolated and revised by Plato before his death. Those who 
have a competent intelligence of Plato's thought know that, while his moods 
and the stress of emphasis laid on particular aspects of truth varied at different 
periods of his life, there are few, if any, important Platonic conceptions of 
which distinct traces cannot be found in the Republic. The essential unity of 
the Republic is best brought out by a positive exposition of its central thought, 
such as I have attempted elsewhere. The possibilities of misinterpreting 
Plato are infinite. It is idle to try to lop off the Hydra heads of ingenious 
misapprehension by controversy. The remedy lies in broader philosophic 
and literary culture and in closer study of text and context. For the rest, the 
opinions concerning the Platonic philosophy of a critic who (like Krohn) 
maintains that the Republic is the earliest genuine extant dialogue may be 
safely disregarded. 

Professor Campbell's remarks on the unity of the Republic are sensible and 
convincing. I fail to see the point, however, of his concession (p. 8) : " nor in 
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the series vovc Siavom iric-ic zhaaia is there any recognition of the other series 
vovc Ov/id; and emOv/xia." What of it? One might as well observe that in 
Sully's Psychology the series cognition, feeling, will contains no recognition 
of the series reasoning, judgment, imagination, sensation. If a connecting 
link is needed, however, Phaedo 83 C D supplies it. Plato held that pleasure, 
pain and desire (zmBvfila) constrain mankind to take their objects, the objects 
of wioTiQ and zUaaia, for the primary realities. Professor Campbell's sugges- 
tion that i/me-rr-aKauev (IV 435 C) and Siavsvzvicafizv (441 C) are anticipations 
of the image of the wave in the disputed books is, I think, fanciful. They 
are unconscious anticipations, at the best, and prove nothing as to date of 
composition. 

By way of supplement to this discussion, Professor Campbell takes up the 
interpretation of the allegory of the cave at the beginning of book VII. 
Many of his isolated remarks are of interest. But he has not grasped the 
main clue — the truth that the Idea of Good is not primarily an ontological but 
an ethical conception, and that it is therefore idle to bring it into relation 
with an assumed ontological scale of the ideas. Not recognizing this, he falls 
into the usual error with regard to Plato's mathematical illustrations, and fails 
to perceive, although it is explicitly affirmed by Plato, that the intermediate 
place occupied by mathematical conceptions here is in the educational and 
propaedeutic, not in the absolute ontological, scale. As I have elsewhere 
illustrated this point more fully, I will here confine myself to another but 
kindred topic. Professor Campbell, like many others, finds difficulty in 
reconciling the ontology of book X with the "more advanced ontology" of 
books VI and VII, and thinks (p. 27) that the clear conception of Being, etc., 
"as ideas of relation which comes out at Theaetetus 184, 185 could hardly 
have been possible while Plato held the doctrine of ideas in the crude and 
undeveloped form which is still implied in the Republic, and which the 
Parmenides for the first time showed to be unsatisfactory." But I am unable 
to find any thought in the Parmenides not distinctly foreshadowed in the 
Republic. In both dialogues it is a postulate of dialectical method that every 
conceptual unit of thought expressed or capable of expression by a general 
term should be an absolute ' idea,' whether it represent a relation, a ' natural 
kind,' an ethical ideal, a manufactured, or a mean and sordid object. In both 
it is recognized that this is a hard doctrine, involving us in modes of speech 
that strike harshly on unaccustomed ears, and, when we attempt to crystallize 
it into ontology, in paradoxes and antinomies. More particularly the seeming 
incompatibility of the absolute unity of the ideas with their intercommunion 
(1) with concrete things, (2) with each other, is expressly remarked upon in 
the Republic. The famous argument of the ' third man ' which is supposed 
to mark the 'crisis' of the Parmenides and the necessity for a reconstitution 
of the doctrine of ideas is explicitly stated in the tenth book of the Republic. 
What other interpretation is it possible to put upon the words (597 C) 6 /ih 6r) 
feof, elre ova z/Sovazto, zItz Tig avayiai iirrjv firj nXiov fy fiiav ev rjj <pvoei inrzpya- 
cacdat avrov KAtvqv, ovtoc zttolijgz fiiav fiovov avTrjV kuzivrjv b kart kXivti' dvo 6e 
Toiavrcu fj irteiovg ovtz krpvrzvSricsav inro tov deov ovtz fir) (jivooiv. Hoc Si) ; Z(j»j. 
'Or;, %v 6' kya, zl Svo fidvag noir/Gziz, Kakw av fiia avafaveit), ?/; ZKzivat av av 
hfu^Tzpai to £<<5oc zxoizv, Kal zlr; av 6 zan itVivt) zxzivr/, aW ov% ai 6vo ? Compare 
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with this Parmenides 132 E: ovk apa o}6v re ti rq> eliei o/ioiov that, ovde to eldoc 
aM.u- el de \ifi, ■Kapa to eldos ael (Mo avaaavrjaeTai eidof kt'A, I do not see 
how it is possible, after attention has been called to these passages, for 
scholars to affirm that the discovery of the argument of the 'third man' drove 
Plato to a revision of the entire doctrine of ideas. Lastly, there are at least 
two passages in the Republic which contain the germ of all the antinomies of 
the Parmenides concerning the one. (1) The passage in 436 E where such 
quibbling ambiguities are anticipated in a tone of weary familiarity and 
deprecated, and (2) the passage on ideal numbers, 526 A : irepl iroiuv apiBfiov 
diaMyeode, ev o\c to hi o\ov vfielf agiovre koriv, laov re eKaarov irav iravrl /cat ovde 
o/uicpov Siatykpov, popiov re exov ev eavri^ ovdiv. With which compare, e. g., 
Parmenides 159 C : ovde pijv p,6pid ye exeiv <j>aph to uc aXrfiiis ev. The Par- 
menides, then, is simply the attempt to sum up once for all, in compact, 
symmetrical form, those inherent ambiguities of language or ultimate airopiai 
of metaphysics which Plato was always aware of, but which he chose merely 
to indicate and dismiss when engaged in predominantly ethical or sociological 
discussions. 

Professor Campbell's discussion of the relation of the Republic to the other 
Platonic dialogues, the most important topic of which has just been considered, 
makes no claim to system or completeness. The analogies between the 
Gorgias and the Republic are clearly, though not very subtly, indicated. But 
surely it is over-refining to quote the playful remark av de nTieovel-iav olet delv 
aciteiv, yea/ierpia; yap hfieT^elc (Gorg. 508 A) as evidence that " the Gorgias also 
agrees with the Republic in assigning an intellectual or scientific basis for 
morality" (p. 22). The discussion of the relation of the Republic to the 
Parmenides, Theaetetus and Sophist is vitiated, as I have said, by Professor 
Campbell's failure, in common with many other critics, to grasp the simple 
meaning of the doctrine of ideas. He sees in the concluding passage of 
Republic VI an ascending scale to an absolute avmrdOeTov, instead of a 
dialectical method of coordinating all ethical and social conceptions by the 
systematic regression on the part of disciplined minds to some ideal of good 
and happiness postulated as final. The image, frequent throughout Plato and 
Aristotle, by which the universal is spoken of as a whole and its subordinated 
species or concretes as parts, presents a serious problem of ontology to him. 
He asks whether the ideas are Forms of Thought and the higher related to 
the lower as the Ideas of the Reason to the Categories of the Understanding, 
with no apparent recognition of the utter irrelevancy to Plato's real thought 
of the decorative Kantian literary analogies, or of the fact that the best 
modern thought regards these distinctions as purely artificial, and is therefore 
pleased not to find them in Plato. He says that Plato is nowhere distinctly 
conscious of the difference between a genus and a category, but has not 
entertained the thought that Plato's freedom from futile distinctions which 
ultimate psychological analysis cannot verify is one of his chief titles to honor. 

This essay is supplemented by a long and interesting excursus in which 
Professor Campbell sums up, not without legitimate complacency, the cumu- 
lative evidence brought by the statistics of Dittenberger, Schanz, Ritter and 
others in support of the position defended, against Stallbaum and Zeller, in 
his editions of the Theaetetus, Sophist and Statesman, that these dialogues, 
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together with the Philebus and the Parmenides, form a group later than the 
Republic and intermediate between it and the Laws. 

Essay II on the text may be considered later. The essay 'On Plato's Use 
of Language' fills nearly 200 pages. Nothing beyond a brief characterization 
of it can be attempted here. A short, well-written introduction brings out 
one of the distinctive features of Plato's style as a whole, the peculiar combi- 
nation it presents of conversational liveliness and freedom with punctilious 
dialectical precision. Then follows a long chapter in grammar constructed 
much on the lines of the Introductory Essay on Language in Professor 
Campbell's Sophocles. It is a convenient, though not exhaustive nor espe- 
cially illuminating, presentation of the more notable peculiarities of Plato's 
syntax and idiom. The material is in the main a resume of the grammatical 
notes in the commentary supplemented from Riddell's Digest and Goodwin's 
Greek Moods and Tenses. The present reviewer is incompetent to discuss it 
in detail, as he has never been able to comprehend the infinite gusto with 
which Greek scholars discuss and record for the hundredth time, with indi- 
vidual innovations of terminology, the 'aorist of the immediate past,' the 
' philosophic imperfect,' the ' perfect of fixed habit,' the ' assimilated optative,' 
the ' expexegetic infinitive,' the 'inner accusative,' the 'dative of the person 
interested,' the ' predicative adverb,' and other familiar syntactical specimens 
which to his duller sense have been sufficiently embalmed or stuffed and set 
up for inspection once for all in the indispensable collections of Kiihner and 
Goodwin. Exhaustive historical statistic such as laborious Germany gives us, 
the delicate observation of neglected niceties of usage such as we find in the 
notes of Prof. Jebb's Sophocles, the penetrating analysis of conventional 
syntactical categories for which we look to Professor Gildersleeve, — these are 
different matters. But the miscellaneous yet incomplete collections of familiar 
constructions and idioms with which so many editions of the classics are now 
introduced merely dishabituate the student to the intelligent consultation of 
his grammar. 

These strictures apply only in part to the essay before us. The treatment 
of the particles offers much which the student could extract from his grammar 
or lexicon only with difficulty and by inference, if at all. And the section on 
imperfect constructions, changes of construction and anacoluthon will greatly 
lighten the task of the teacher of the Republic. 

Part II, Platonic Diction, begins with a laborious, though necessarily 
incomplete, study of Plato's vocabulary. Tables constructed like those in 
Schmid's Atticismus are given of Plato's new derivatives or compounds, with 
appended citation from Stephanus of the authors (without chapter and verse) 
who employed them after Plato. These are followed by columns of vernacular 
words (partially illustrated from Aristophanes and the older comedy), of pictur- 
esque terms borrowed or imitated from poetry, of philosophic metaphors and 
of etymological puns. Such collections are interesting and suggestive, but 
they prove nothing that Macaulay's scholar would not learn in a far more 
natural way by "reading Plato with his feet on the fender" for a day or two, 
and they are not exact or complete enough to supply a basis for a final treat- 
ment of Plato's style. Lastly we have a section on Plato's philosophical 
terms, subdivided into metaphysical, psychological and dialectical words. It 
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is not really possible to expound the terminology of a thinker like Plato apart 
from the systematic analysis of his philosophy or of some portion of it. For 
his terms take their meaning from the context, and the possibilities of misap- 
prehension when they are studied in isolation are infinite. With this reser- 
vation, Professor Campbell's somewhat desultory observations will be found 
helpful. I fear, however, that in the eleven pages devoted to elSoc and \Ska 
the student will be unable to see the wood for the trees. Why not say at once 
that £«5oc means (l) concretely the 'look' of a thing, the typical aspect, "the 
look that expresses a single meaning of nature" (Martineau), or (2) abstractly 
the hypostatic objective reality postulated as underlying every general term or 
conceptual unit, or (3) the logical class or genus, or (4) any shade between 
these meanings? 

The discussion of chai, 6v, ovala, etc., is superior to that found in Peipers' 
Ontologia Platonica in that it fills two pages instead of two hundred. A tacit 
refutation follows (but this is slaying the slain) of Mr. Jackson's 'Later 
Theory of Ideas' in the guise of a review of Plato's indiscriminate employ- 
ment, at all periods, of the manifold terms for 'assimilation to' or 'partici- 
pation' in the ideas. The footnote on p. 313 is an excellent illustration of 
the misconceptions that are likely to arise when Platonic passages are taken 
in falsifying isolation. It runs: "In Parm. 133 D there are two stages in the 
descent from the ideas to individuals, (1) 6[ioi<Mtc, subsisting between the idea 
and its o/ioiu/ta or concrete type, and (2) fitOegic row djuoiu/iaroe." A literal and 
mechanical interpretation of the passage referred to would seem to confirm 
this interpretation. It would, nevertheless, seriously mislead the student. 
Parmenides is arguing that, in the case of relative terms, ideal relatives will 
correlate only with ideal relatives and concretes only with concretes. Jones 
is (slave) of Smith. Smith is (master) of Jones. But Jones has no relation to 
master in the abstract (ideal), nor has Smith to the abstract or ideal slave. 
The expression of the thought is rendered more vivid by the personification 
inherent in Greek style. Absolute Stoizorela is in heaven and has no commu- 
nication with the SecTzorela trap' rjp.lv. In this last statement the necessities of 
language have driven Plato into apparent contradiction. His hypothesis is 
not really stateable in language. It is impossible, as the peovres of the 
Theaetetus are admonished, to banish general terms from the most concrete 
forms of expression. The statement 'Smith is (master) of Jones' not only 
affirms a relation between the concretes Jones and Smith, but predicates the 
general term 'master' of Smith, or in Platonic languages makes Smith 
participate in (fierixctv) Semrorela. But this, on the present hypothesis, 
necessitates a doubling of deairoTeia, since ideal dea-n-oreia stands aloof in 
incommunicable isolation. It is a mistake to crystallize into rigid meta- 
physical dogma this concession to the exigencies of language. But no critic 
who possesses a sense of humor will care to run down and analyze in this 
pedantic fashion many such misconceptions. Plato can be rightly interpreted 
only by a positive systematic exposition of his thought, with its entire logical 
and emotional setting. 

Professor Campbell's remarks on the 'psychological' terms aloBqoic, (pavraaia, 
Siavoca, etc., require no comment. The discussion of virddeaic under dialectical 
terms seems to owe a debt to the note on ZvXkoyiopol it; vnoBioEug in A. J. P. 
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X 4. Professor Campbell has apparently changed his mind with regard to 
Theaetet. 157 B C: i> Stj affpoianan avdpoirbv re ridevrai Kal XSov Kal luaarou 
Z,Ci6v re Kal £t<5oc. In his edition of the Theaetetus he prefers to understand 
the afffjoioua of the union of many predicates in the universal. Here (p. 337) 
he takes it to mean that " each substance is a bundle or aggregate of transient 
attributes or presentations." A passage in Sextus Empiricus (p. 457, Bekker) 
favors this latter interpretation : slnep ovv Zan ti oKov olov avdpunos lirirog <j>vrdv 
vave (ravra yap bkuv bvofiara) f/rot erepov hart rctv fxep&v avrov Kal /car' Idiav 
vitooTaaiv Kal ovaiav vosirai, ij to adpocofia tuv /ispav Xiyerai Tvyx&vuv okav. 

The text of this edition was originally based on that of Baiter's edition of 
1 881, but has been gradually revised into closer conformity with the text of 
Hermann. The various readings given in the footnotes are taken mainly 
from Paris. A, which Professor Campbell has recollated himself, and from 
which he has gleaned a number of hitherto unnoticed details ; Venetus n, 
collated with Bekker's text for the purposes of this edition by Professor C. 
Castellani, of the Library of St. Mark, and Cesenas M, collated for this 
edition by Professor Enrico Rostagno. 

Professor Campbell's laborious essay on the text begins with a description of 
the chief manuscripts. This is followed by an elaborate argument based on 
the agreements and divergencies of M, A and II, in support of the position 
that M is the best of the inferior MSS, and that where it differs from the first 
hand of A and agrees with II it has not been emended, as Schanz held, from a 
MS of the family of II, but is an independent witness. A short treatise on 
the chief causes of textual errors is then given, with ample illustration from 
the MSS of Plato. He then takes up the subject of textual emendation, 
discussing in order the still doubtful passages of the Republic, the passages 
in which this text rests on emendations, the most important conjectures of 
Cobet, Madvig and others not received into the present text, and certain 
suggestions and recommendations of his own. The essay closes with some 
interesting remarks in the vein of Professor Jowett's Introductory Essay, 
though less extreme in tone, on the difficulties and dangers of textual criticism 
generally. Four appendices give, first a collation of the present text with 
Paris. A, second a list of the errors of the first hand in Paris. A with the 
source of their correction, third a correction of the errors and omissions in 
Bekker's collations of II and 2, and fourth a discussion of Cesena MS M by 
E. Rostagno. There is something disheartening in the exiguity of the out- 
come of all this toil, and one is tempted to repeat Professor Jowett's heretical 
dictum, that "such enquiries have certainly been carried far enough and need 
no longer detain us from more important subjects." There is really not much 
to be done with the text of Plato. The game must be played strictly according 
to the rules, but when it is played out we feel that it was hardly worth the 
midnight oil. The text of this edition must have cost Professor Campbell a 
considerable portion of the leisure hours of the last two or three years. Yet, 
as he himself says at the close of his interesting, if discursive, essay : " Were 
the corruptions and interpolations of the text of the Republic as numerous as 
recent scholars have imagined, the difference of meaning involved would be 
still infinitesimal. Some feature of an image might be obscured, or some 
idiomatic phrase enfeebled, but Plato's philosophy would remain uninjured." 
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Of the twelve passages which Professor Campbell regards as still open to 
suspicion (vol. II, p. 115), only two affect the sense even slightly. 387 C 
<f>piTTciv 67) notcl <5c olcrai, for which our editors read a; o\6v tc (which they 
refer to q, and the correction of Par. A by q, not to Par. A, as hitherto), 
rejecting Hermann's more vigorous bo' irtj and not venturing to insert in the 
text L. C.'s suggestion, £>( irea. In IX 581 E, Trjs tj&ovtjs ov wavv jrdppo), there 
is no real difficulty if we accept, with nearly all editors, Graser's ti olapcda 
and place interrogation-points after pavddvovra and vdppa. Professor Jowett 
would retain iroii>peda and take the words r^f ^Soviji ov wavv ndppu as ironical. 
I do not care to try to convert any one whose perceptions of Greek style do 
not tell him that this is impossible. Professor Campbell's suggestion, r« 
akrfitvfis, of which he thinks ijSovfis a substituted gloss, does not affect the 
meaning and supplies a plausible remedy for the seemingly objectionable 
repetition of t/Sov^q. But it is, I think, unnecessary. The Platonic philos- 
opher thinks that sensual pleasures are no pleasures. Cf. Philebus 44 C aare 
ml avrb tovto avriis rb inayuybv yoifrevpa oi>x tiSovijv elvai. The difficulties in 
388 E, 359 C, 567 E, 590 D, 603 C, 615 C, are too trifling for further debate. 
439 E izore cucovoac ti moTevu tovtu is certainly awkward. L. C.'s suggestion, 
oi mcrrevo tovtq, with changed reference of tovtu, equally so. 533 E 8 av 
povov irfkol wpbc Tijv ii-iv aatyrp>tia b Tiiyei iv Tpvxy is impossible, and the 
ingenuity is wasted that is spent upon it in the commentary to this result : 
"An expression which may indicate with a clearness proportioned to the 
mental condition that of which it speaks as existing in the mind." All we 
want is the thought of Charmides 163 D d^ou <5e pbvov if n av <j>ipm Tovvopa 
b ti av Myijg, and that is given by the only tolerable text yet proposed, that of 
Hermann : akW b av pdvov 8rfkol xpbc Tt)v £!-u oa<$v£iav a Xeyec ev tpvxy (apiciaei), 
which is ignored by our editors and which is indeed too remote from the MSS 
to be susceptible of proof. In 562 B the unwarranted inrtpTrhniTOf, which B. 
J. defends more suo, may be emended by deleting imep or by L. C.'s plausible 
suggestion, irov 7t/Iovtoc. In 568 D, L. C.'s suggestion, ■Kukovpivuv, is as easy 
a way as any of securing the required meaning which grammar forbids us to 
extract from anoSopevuv. 

Of the 29 passages in which the present text relies on conjectures by various 
hands, none affects the sense except possibly the obvious naunv for xaoiv (494 
B and 431 C), Schneider's palmary teal frifia fiaTiiora for ml in paliora, 554 A, 
Graser's W oU>pe0a, 581 D, Vermehren's x at P uv ^ Svoxepaivuv, which restores 
concinnity in 401 E, and L. C.'s Sia tov bis, 440 C, for Sia to, an emendation 
which was pencilled on the margin of my Teubner text some years ago. The 
others restore a paragogic v or a dropped av or an iota subscript, or smooth 
out an anacoluthon. Professor Campbell himself suggests some fifteen emen- 
dations in addition to the one admitted to the text (vol. II, p. 123). Three or 
four of these have already been considered. Of the others the most important 
are the (in the context) cacophonous afj'uc, 496 A, for dfiov, which is better 
omitted altogether, with Hermann ; iyyiic ti t civ civ t&v tov <roftaT0( for elvai, 
518 D, which is clever and would commend itself but for a lingering doubt 
whether the phrase had not a half-humorous suggestion in Plato's usage ; and 
^ ova (sic q) . . . hXkoiav re [Stallb. for ro<] ffoei;, 500 A. It is unnecessary to 
follow Professor Campbell in his recension of the superfluous emendations of 
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Cobet, Madvig and others not admitted into the text. The man who prints 
an emendation that is not required but is merely possible Greek in the context 
is a thief of our time and should be suppressed by a conspiracy of silence. I 
could wish, however, that our editors had followed Hermann in admitting 
Nagelsbach's in adwa/iia, supported by a quotation from Iamblichus, for £ff" 
adwan'ia in 532 B C. «r' adwafiia piinew 'to look powerlessly,' i. e. 'to be 
without the power to see,' as our editors construe, after Schneider, makes large 
demands on our faith in the flexibility of Greek idiom, and Stallbaum's "bei 
dem UnvermSgen zu sehen " is not much better. Moreover, the en adds a 
touch that is needed ; cf. 516 A ■Kparov /iev, etc. For the rest, all this matter, 
with much besides, is conscientiously repeated in the commentary, though 
exhaustiveness is after all not attained, and many useful readings recorded in 
Stallbaum or Hermann are ignored. I have noted the following points, which 
might (without much profit) be indefinitely added to. In 332 E no notice is 
taken of the plausible Trpoiro/leuEiv approved by Ast and Stephanus. In 365 B 
eav nrj ml (So/cu, which has sufficient MS authority, is better than eav ml ftf/ 
dona. The thought is: 'I shall profit nothing from being just unless I also 
seem' rather than 'I shall profit nothing from being just (even) if I seem the 
opposite.' What our editors mean by saying that eav ml fit) dona is more 
idiomatic I cannot guess. In 365 D ml (ohS 1 Jowett and Campbell) ijfiiv 
fieXriTeov tov "kavdaveiv, I think the consensus of the MSS can be defended, 
despite the necessity for a negative that nearly all editors have felt here. 
The argument of the entire passage runs: There exist (1) political clubs ivl 
to XavOaveiv and (2) teachers of persuasion who will enable us to evade punish- 
ment if detected. But, you will say, we cannot (1) elude or (2) constrain the 
gods. The answer is (transferring the question to the higher sphere), as for 
gods, perhaps (t) they do not exist or are careless of mankind, or (2) can be 
persuaded or bought off by prayers and ceremonies. Accordingly, we must 
either (1) try to escape detection, as on the previous supposition, before the 
gods were introduced into the argument, or (2) invoke priests and hierophants 
as in the former case teachers of the art of persuasion. The logic of ml r/fuv 
jieXifriov tov lavBavew is loose, but it is quite as good as that of el fir) eloiv as an 
answer to BeovQ ovre ?,av6aveiv dvvaT&v, and there is no need of reading oiff, 
ovkovv, rl or afielrireov. The ml of Kal ijfuv indicates an illogical but perfectly 
natural antithesis between 'us' on the present supposition and the members 
of the political clubs above. In 378 D our editors follow Baiter in punctu- 
ating after ypaval. The antithesis thus secured between naidia ebtivc and 
npeof5vTipoi<; yiyvo)iivoi( (av yevo/iivoif ?) favors this. The awkwardness of the 
four times repeated ambiguous ml, and the difficulty of the dative with 
loyonoielv and the emphasis thus lost of the triplet ml yepovai ml ypaval 
Kal 7rpea/ivTepoi( yiyvo/xivoig, are against it. 397 A, L. C. accepts Madvig's 
(Schneider's?) /ii/iqoeTat for 6a)yficeTat, adversante B. J., but Sirtyf/ceTat seems to 
be required by the balance of the sentence : navra re fiaXXov dir/y^aerat ml . . . 
oirjaerai acre ■Kavra kiuxetptioei juuelodai. 442 C cotybv Si ye eKeivcfi tu ajUKpifi 
jiipei, tu 8 fjpxi t" ev avru Kal ravra irapqyyeXZev ixov av mxelvo, etc. Our 
editors seem to feel no difficulty in the t$ 6. etc., nor do they note the 
omission of r£ by Par. K and Mon. A simple remedy would be to omit the 
t£ before 8 and insert it after TrapijyyeXAev, reading tu ixetv. In 451 E, in 
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reading acre ev (for ov) fte wapa/ivHel, our editors, here as elsewhere, overesti- 
mate the possibilities of Socratic irony. 500 A. In arguing against the 
repetition of aXloiav in a different sense, our editors should not have ignored 
the reading of M, ill' o'iav (recorded, it is true, in the footnotes to the text), 
which, with the pointing and interrogation -marks of Hermann, yields a much 
more vivacious and idiomatic text than that adopted here. Moreover, aXha 
inroKptvclodai fits the defiant ovk av donee above much better if taken in the 
sense 'contradict us' than in the sense 'change their reply.' In 521 C 
Hermann's ovaa eiravodo( (after Iamblichus) is the only readable idiomatic text 
here. Only desperate ingenuity can construe the others. In 606 C the text 
or footnotes should indicate Hermann's <5i? (for 6e), which the commentary 
rightly prefers. 

The most notable feature of the commentary is the excellence of its literary 
form. The translations given are felicitous and the expression is always just 
and vigorous, whether in the paraphrase of an idiom, the elucidation of the 
exact force of a particle or the discrimination of Platonic synonyms. Very 
interesting, too, are the little sermonizing, reflective paragraphs, in the style 
of the essays that accompany Jowett's Plato, scattered here and there through- 
out the notes. They are the kind of remark that a judicious teacher would 
wish to be able to address to his class in occasional digressions, by way of 
relief to the stricter interpretation of the text. One may call attention 
especially to the observations on casuistry, p. 12, on Plato as a political 
economist, p. 85, on psychology, p. 202, on ridicule as the test of truth, p. 217, 
on international law, p. 244, on metaphysics, p. 268, on the philosopher in 
the world, p. 287. These little essays are full of quoted or quotable things, as 
for example, p. 30: "Mankind are rightly jealous of their principles being 
reduced to the level of their practice"; p. 174: "The habit of mind which has 
been acquired in making necessary distinctions may go on to make unneces- 
sary ones " ; p. 245 : " A great nation's little wars are commonly the least 
creditable part of her history"; p. 281 : "There are two classes not marked 
in the vocabulary of party and found in all parties — the inferior minds and the 
superior." 

These qualities lend the commentary an educational usefulness in excess of 
its strictly scientific value. In a complete commentary on the Republic we 
should look, after the text had been settled and the few antiquarian or 
historical allusions explained, first for notes on the particles, on Platonic 
synonyms and idioms, and for illustration of the thought and language from 
other Platonic dialogues — and all this we find admirably done here. But we 
should also demand illuminating philosophic interpretation of the thought in 
relation to Plato's system as a whole and to similar modern speculations, and 
erudite illustration of the influence of the Republic on later Greek literature, 
and here we should be disappointed. The conscientiously explicit notes on 
the particles in the earlier books studied in connection with the corresponding 
sections of Professor Campbell's essay would almost enable the student to 
dispense with a teacher. The delicate implications of the various uses of 
d/Ud, the use of Srj or mi dq nai in the special application of a rule, the 
resumptive <5' ovv, the [tevroi of meditative transition or challenged assent to an 
admitted fact affecting the argument, the apa of disclaimed responsibility, and 
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other familiar friends are described with a precision somewhat surprising to 
the reader of Jowett's translations. 

It is perhaps hypercritical to miss notes on the difference between ov Sijra 
and ov iqirov, on the ab of impatience or exasperation, 393 D, on the ovv of 
reluctant concession, 440 A, on apa = ' if it so be that,' 361 A, on the ironical 
Hj, 561 B, 562 E, on the frequent intensifying use of ovSe ne — quidem ' neither,' 
on the mi of 387 D, on the slight touch of the oratorical style in the miro/ of 
360 C, on the Si/ that calls attention to an etymology in 365 A. 

The shading of Platonic synonyms and the eulogistic or dyslogistic sugges- 
tions with which his words are charged are carefully noted ; e. g. vfiv&v 329 B, 
<>f>oQ 331 D, oio/tevov 336 A, avTihajifiavzaftai 336 B, Stivdc; 337 A, avantipavTcu 
350 B, evxepiig 364 A, fopTixac 367 A, okvtotohov 369 D, xop™& tv 372 D, mfifos 
376 A, ovxvoc 376 D, doKovvrsg 420 A, KafavdeZadai 479 D, Kadr/vrai 559 D, oymv 
373 B, teyopivav 431 C. 

The notes also serve as admirable stage-directions to the comic by-play of 
the dialogue. Cf. especially 338 C, 341 A B, 348 C, 351 C. And the mechan- 
ism for the dialogue and the countless minor felicities of Plato's style are 
analyzed with fine literary sense and not infrequently illustrated by pertinent 
parallels, especially from Shakspere. 

Positive errors of interpretation are few and slight. The notes occasionally 
call attention to trifling mistakes in the last edition of Jowett's translation. 
A number of corrections to that translation made in this Journal (XIII 364 
foil.) seem to have been silently accepted ; e. g. in 464 E avayatv ao/idrov km- 
HtXda Tidivrec, formerly rendered " we shall make the protection of the person 
a matter of necessity," and in A. J. P., loc. cit., "compelling them (by the 
indirect effect of our legislation) to develop their muscle " is now interpreted 
" in this way we shall oblige them to keep themselves in condition." In 473 A 
no explicit notice is taken of the correction in A. J. P. of the very confused 
translation, but our phrase ad loc: "Plato is inverting the familiar Greek 
antithesis of word and deed and challenging the Democritean A.6yog kpyov 
okit/," appears in the note : " ttav ei fiij ry doKet] i. e. though it may seem an 
inversion of the recognized opposition between !6yo$ and epyov." So at 498 A 
the criticism in A. J. P.: " The point is not that they are frightened away, but 
that they wrongly begin with the hardest part of the subject," is virtually 
accepted in the note : " That is to say the study of Philosophy as at present 
pursued begins too early at the wrong end and ends too soon." In 525 B the 
structure of the sentence is now correctly given, in accordance with the 
criticism in A. J. P. The rendering of 7 /iT/dsnoTe ?.oyioTutC) ycveadai " and 
therefore he must be an arithmetician" has been changed to "because without 
emerging, etc., he can never become an arithmetician." The true force of 
TioyiariKp ('an adept in the calculations of the higher reason') is still ignored. 
Plato is playing with the double meaning of TwyiGTiKds. It is a most lame and 
impotent conclusion to affirm that the philosopher must study arithmetic or he 
pan never become an arithmetician. In 597 C our suggestion that roZf roiovroig 
nautili; is the dative of the measure of excess is given as an alternative con- 
struction. It is the only one allowed by the context. In 581 C our correction 
of teya/iev ra npara "we may begin by assuming" to "the three primary 
classes," etc., is adopted. In 607 A our interpretation of tov del 66§avro;, etc., 
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as prospective, i. e. " the rule that the common reason shall from time to time 
have pronounced to be the best" is given as an alternative version in the form 
" that reason which from time to time appears best to the majority." It is the 
only possible rendering. In 61 1 B our reference of uf vvv r)fuv e</>&v>i r) irnxv to 
the apparent complexity of the soul rather than to its demonstrated immortality 
is preferred by L. C. as an alternative interpretation. The notes on dti/iorinr/e 
apsTi/<; 500 D, on itoXitiktjv ye 430 C, and on ac wTirftei 389 D embody the 
substance of our remarks in A. J. P. XIII 3, p. 362. 

Of what seem to me reaffirmations of errors the following may be noted. In 
341 C ov&zv hv kcH ravra is rendered by L. C. (apparently) " though here again 
you are nobody, i. e. with as little effect as ever," ml ravra being thus taken 
in antithesis to former occasions when Thrasymachus attempted the same 
game. A note signed B. J. substantially repeats the rendering of the trans- 
lation "and you failed" in the form "although you make a fool of yourself at 
that too," i. e. at cheating Thrasymachus as you would also have done at 
shaving a lion. But the obvious meaning to my mind is : " and you did 
attempt it, and that too though you are a thing of naught." Compare the 
absolute use of ovSiv yap eon in Anterast. 134 C, and the idiomatic nal ravra 
ovaav "and that too though it exists" of Kleitophon 408 E. In 344 E the 
editors persist in rendering ijroi "or rather" instead of "or else." It is a 
trifling matter, but the evidence is against them. The word occurs again in 
400 C r/roi tjwafiporepov ri, and is there rendered by the editors themselves 
"ox perhaps the combined effect of both," and in 433 A rovrd ianv <5f ifioX 6oku 
ijroi rovrov re el6o( r) tiacaioovvri, where they render " this or rather some form of 
this is justice." But Jowett's translation reads "now justice is this principle 
or a part of it," and that is the most natural version, in view of the tentative, 
undogmatic tone of the paragraph. In the passage in question (344 E) our 
editors err in dropping the interrogation-point after ixeiv. Thrasymachus 
says sullenly: "Do I think otherwise?" (of the importance of the issue). To 
which Socrates replies : " you appear to, or else to care nothing for us." There 
is nothing in the context to justify "or rather." 

I am loth to renew the discussion of the image of the mutinous ship's crew 
in 488 E. As I have said already, " the text here will always be doubtful, . . . 
but it is certain that it is the true pilot, not the mob, who doubts the possibility 
of combining the pilot's art with the politician's knack of seizing the helm, 
whether other people like it or not." Our editors' rendering makes the 
thought run : (1) They (the mob of sailors) call the man who is clever at 
seizing the helm the true pilot. (2) They do not know that the true pilot 
must study navigation, (3) but to get the helm into one's hands in defiance of 
opposition is an art and study which they imagine to be irreconcilable with 
the acquisition of the science of navigation. The real Platonic sequence of 
thought is : (1) They call the grasper of the helm the true pilot. (2) They 
do not know that the true pilot must devote himself to the study of navigation, 
and (3) that he does not believe that there is any art of seizing the helm, or 
practice of it, whose acquisition is compatible with mastery of the true pilot's 
art. In the italicized words I have imperfectly indicated a subtlety of the 
original generally missed. Plato chooses a form of expression which, while 
explicitly denying the compatibility of the helm-seizing (the politician's) with 
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the pilot's (the statesman's) art, hints that the former is no art at all. This is 
effected by the isolated position of fir/re rix v 1 v tovtov, 488 E ; cf. 493 B and 
especially 518 D with Gorgias 462 B. 

In 534 A rijv 6' itp' o\( ravra avakaylav ml Siaipiaiv Sexy tuarkpov, dol-aarov re 
Kai voqrov, iu/iev, the precise point is, I think, still missed by the version " the 
exact proportion to each other of the things to which these terms apply, and 
the division of the spheres of opinion and reason severally." The So^aardv 
and votjt&v are the objective realities corresponding to S6l-a and voi>(. Plato 
•proposes to pass over the quadripartite division of them, corresponding to the 
division already indicated of the subjective faculties. i<f 61c ravra then 
means not " the things to which these terms apply," but the objective 
correlates of these subjective faculties (cf. 477 D, 480 A). One reason for 
passing them over, as I have shown more fully elsewhere, is that there is no 
objective correlate for Siavoia. In 574 C 2/uicpa / i^rj nana ?iiyet( eav okiyoi 
aaw 01 roiovroi, the rendering of the translation, " a small catalogue of evils 
even if the perpetrators of them are few in number," is ingeniously defended 
by the assumption that a/nucpa is intended ironically, but that it is taken up 
seriously in Socrates' reply : rd yap a/uicpa kt2,. But the ' even ' is not in the 
text, and it is a waste of ingenuity to read it in. 

In other difficult or doubtful passages the editors often resort to the device 
of alternative renderings, so much employed in Professor Campbell's Sophocles, 
and not infrequently argue against each other in little polemical paragraphs 
signed L. C. or B. J. Thus in 331 C for dnvtejf ovru; we have our choice of 
"thus absolutely" and "just absolutely." The former is preferable. In 
333 E they read Xadclv iimotfjoai, rejecting Schneider's e/iiroiqoae, and the piety 
of Professor Campbell has preserved a note of Professor Jowett objecting to 
the impression "that %aBiiv voaov 'to dodge a disease' is not good Greek." 
This, like the utterance at 41 2 D, " that it is not probable that brav is ever 
followed by the optative mood," has a purely biographical interest. In 334 D 
boot 6itiiiapT7iicaai ruv avBpimav the rendering of the translation, "many a man 
who is ignorant of human nature " suits the context and Platonic usage better 
than that of the notes : "that is to say those of mankind who are in error." 

In 339 E apa rdre a> ootpurare, etc., L. C. joins avrb with dimtov, after Ast 
and Madvig. B. J. puts a comma after ovroai, making avrb indefinite. The 
former would be more idiomatic and Platonic if Socrates were making the 
point for the first time. But he is repeating it for Thrasymachus' unwilling 
comprehension, and oiraai pauses to recall the previous statement at the 
beginning of 339 D ; cf. 360 A ical airdi ovto Sjv/ifiaiveiv of a verification. In 
348 E tovto f)Sti arepearepov the second version, "this is harder to make an 
impression upon," is better than the first, " this new position is firmer," etc. 
orepe6( connotes stubbornness, and Thrasymachus' position is not really 
firmer in the opinion of Socrates, but only harder to deal with dialectically. 
In 371 A the alternative version of av av ikavrai ' whatever the things may be 
that they require' is obviously wrong and should be suppressed. In 377 B and 
378 A 'paiiac ovra means (1) " thus lightly," not (2) " lightly as is now commonly 
done, though the second meaning may be injured." 

In 387 E the words loo; ev l%ei npbi cMo ti refer to the aesthetic effects of 
the poetry, whose moral teachings are deprecated, as proved by 390 A. It is 
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overrefining to see an allusion to the moralizing influence of the fear of the 
last judgment, as is suggested also in the essays, vol. II, p. 20. In 395 B the 
emphatic "or else" meaning of fj would assume a linguistically impossible 
ellipsis. 395 D avdpi, obviously her husband, not a man. 

397 B npbs tt/v avri/v "kiyuv. L. C. argues at length for the interpretation 
7r/)6f ttjv avTTjv, sc. x°P^V", Dut is unable to cite a parallel. It is by no means 
certain that Plato was himself distinctly conscious of the ellipsis in such a 
phrase. The editors diverge widely on the syntax of the loose sentence 407 D. 
L. C. seems right in taking ra — aapara in pendent construction similar to rot>£ . 
pev above. But B. J. is right in making prj oleadai Selv depend on (popev. 
Karadell-cu \arpiKrjV . . . prj oleoBai deiv would be too harsh. The editors do 
not remark on the necessity of reserving the re in tyappanois re xal Topale for 
npooraTTUv. 

In 41 1 C evoxv T( u e *> paka is not to be taken " fare sumptuously," but rather 
with L. C. "if he take his fill of it." 

In 41 5 B refer avrol; to enyovovf and tovtuv to the various metals, with B. J. 

422 B. The meaning "perhaps" for ttoTA&ki^ is out of place here, and is 
rendered extremely improbable by the distance of 7ro/Ud/ac from el and the 
absence of a warning apa. 

425 B. L. C.'s suggestion that KaraitTiUjeic should be taken actively is to be 
approved. In 437 C it will be hard to find a parallel for imveveiv . . . npoc 
avrip in the alternative sense suggested: "beckon them with a nod towards 
herself." It obviously refers to the soul's internal dialogue. 

458 A. It is more idiomatic to construe rat with vorepov, with L. C. 

472 C. B. J. is right in arguing against L. C. that el yevoiro is not seriously 
inconsistent with tovtov eveica, infra. The el yevoiro is the necessary accom- 
paniment of o'u>( av elti yevopevo(, and does not prejudge the question of the 
probability of actual realization. 

478 C pv hv ye. L. C. is right in pressing ye and rendering " not-being since 
non-existent." 

494 D t£>v Myav is general — " reason," " dialectic." In 484 A the suggestion 
is hazarded that avroi'C is to be supplied and that Sie&Wovros is to be taken 
transitively, " which has discussed them." 

503 C. The second interpretation is the only admissible one. veavmoi and 
lieyaho-Kpeizeit;, in spite of their position, belong with pvrjpove^ and ofeZc as 
constituents of the impetuous, ardent temperament opposed to the ndapioi. 
Plato's uniform usage leaves no doubt on this point. 

506 A. B. J. is right in interpreting irpdrepov "before he sees how they are 
good." Plato is not arguing that the ideal statesman must know the good 
before others, but that he must know the good before he can understand the 
essential nature of justice and the virtues. 

507 E. L. C. is right in supplying irapayevopevov with Tiv6g. 

554 C. B. J.'s alternative, "by some virtuous restraint which he puts upon 
himself," is obviously mistaken. 

558 A. (2) "the meekness of some of the condemned" is preferable. 

560 B. (2) is right. 

563 C yiyvovrai ; there is no need of supplying e/Uvdepoi, or of supposing a 
word dropped (L. C), or of construing yiyvovrai with elBujpivoi. The predicate 
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with yiyvovrat is aiialmp, the re di] is loose conversational repetition of re 
above, and eidicphoi, etc., is loose expexegetic apposition to olairrep, though of 
course literally inapplicable to ikoiraivtu. This sounds complicated, but is 
simple enough if we follow Plato's toying with the proverb in the order of the 
Greek. 

A few miscellaneous observations may be added here. 

440 D vma Kal oil \rjysi rav ysvvalav is rendered " does not desist from noble 
efforts," and so Stallbaum : "generoso opere." rav yevvaiav means "in the 
case of the truly noble" and is to be taken with 6vp.6( "understood." It is 
one of the characteristic parenthetic Platonic suggestions of the class to which 
the statement is applicable, and corresponds in this function to baa av yewai- 
oTspo( r/ above, vuuf is awkward, and no good remedy has been suggested. 
fatovciKci is obvious, but not very probable. 

465 C Ko?taKeia<; tc ■nlovalav x£vt/t£<;, etc. Why not take wivrjTtQ as subject of 
laxovai, 'displaced to mark antithesis with nTwvcjiov? 

469 A. It is surely misleading to say that ridevai is used absolutely for £f 
rafag ridsvai, though that is the meaning. 

529 A ol eif <j)i?X)ao<j>iav avayovrec;. Is not this simply "those who introduce 
their pupils to philosophic studies"? It seems to be so taken in L. and S., 
s. v. hvayuv. For the tone of the passage cf. Protag. 319 D E. 

In 573 D eopral yiyvovrat nap' airoZc kt'A. our editors say that av is governed 
by epoc, "whatever things are the objects of the tyrant passion that lives 
within." Take av rather with ra i% ipv^vc as resumptive of avrol( above, and 
render : " feasts and carousals and revellings arise among them — among those, 
that is, all the concerns of whose souls are swayed by the tyrant spue within." 
av av makes a class or limitation fittingly with niiToif. It cannot properly do 
so with Toiavra navra, which is sufficiently explained by what precedes and 
needs no further definition. The thought is " revels, etc., arise among men of 
this sort whose souls are swayed by a ruling desire," not " revels arise and 
such things whatsoever they be the love of which," etc. The passage is 
unconsciously rendered rightly by Jowett in the translation : " Love is the 
lord of the house within him, and orders all the concerns of his soul." 

The problem of the 'number' is valiantly attacked by Professor Campbell, 
but no convincing solution is reached, and until this is done it seems idle to 
print more on the subject. The same may be said of Mr. Craigie's contributed 
note on the "order of Plato's enumeration of the planets in Rep. X 616 E ff." 
Nor is there anything especially new or significant in the brief discussions of 
Plato's banishment of the poets, urfless it be the somewhat captious observa- 
tion that in 472 B and in 501 ff. Plato talks of painters as copyists of the Idea> 
while in book X he speaks of them along with poets as mere copyists of the 
copy. 

Of the quality of the commentary on the philosophic side, it is not needful 
to add much to the remarks already made on Professor Campbell's essays. 
Elaborate philosophic interpretation of the Platonic ontology was, as the 
surviving editor explicitly says, beyond the scope of the work. The drift of 
particular passages and the evolution of the argument from page to page are 
clearly indicated. But there is a deplorable tendency here and there (e. g. 
379 B, 435 A, 477 A) to read Plato lessons in elementary logic which no man 
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ever needed less, and to measure and interpret him by inapplicable modern 
canons or fanciful analogies. For example, it is a bit of pedantry unworthy of 
our editors to label Plato's literary procedure in 427 D sqq. " the method of 
residues," and then solemnly demonstrate that it does not strictly conform to 
Mill's canons. And one hardly knows how to characterize the fantastic 
suggestion (505 D) that the argument that men may acquiesce in sham virtue 
but desire the reality of 'good' "is in some degree like that of Anselm and 
Descartes, that the highest perfection involves existence." 

Again, the unity of the central argument is nowhere sufficiently emphasized, 
nor is there any clear appreciation of the art with which the thin strands of 
ethical, sociological and psychological argument are twisted into one. The 
few ontological passages are too strongly contrasted with the doctrine of the 
professedly ontological or metaphysical dialogues, and the significance of the 
Idea of Good in relation to the structure of the Republic, to Plato's thought 
as a whole and to modern ethics is missed. 

These matters could be set forth adequately only in a continuous positive 
exposition such as I have attempted elsewhere. Here I will merely note a 
few isolated points by way of illustration of my meaning. 

In 505 A, instead of references to 438 A, we should have been referred to 
Charmides 174 B C, Laches 199 D, Euthyd. 291-2, and in lieu of the remark 
"are all these meanings of 'good' the same? — would have been the question 
of Aristotle," it would have been more profitable to show that the keenest 
ethical writers of recent times, Sidgwick and Leslie Stephen, concur with 
Plato in the demand that all social and ethical conceptions be referred 
ultimately to some final ideal of 'good.' Much the same may be said of the 
vague note on 508 E : " The intense reality of all beauty and all truth, when 
seen according to the divine idea, is perhaps as near as we can come to the 
meaning of Plato." 

509 A rijv tov ayadov sgiv. Even if we grant that the phrase = to ayadov a( 
ixu in its first intention, it certainly carries with it the purely ethical conno- 
tation of the "habit of goodness." 

516 A. The supposition that the moon and stars may symbolize the ideas 
of Being, Truth, Sameness, Difference, etc., is purely fantastic. 

524 C o'ta 6e Trp> tovtov aa^yf/veiav. The construction indicated by the version, 
" But with a view to clearing up this chaos of sense," is right. The philosophic 
note illustrating Plato's meaning by the theory of vision is a misconception of 
Plato's simplicity. The confusion of which Plato speaks is the apparent 
contradiction between sense-perception accepted as a complete unanalyzed 
whole, and the abstractions denoted by language. The problem of the 
modern theory of vision is to analyze out and discriminate the purely sensuous 
and the intellectual elements in sense-perception. We cannot properly speak 
of Plato's 'error' in relation to a problem which he did not contemplate at all 
and which was irrelevant to his main purpose. 

530 B izpopXijfiaaLV a,f>a, etc. The reference to Phaedo 97 D E is out of place. 
There Socrates yearns for an explanation of the order of the universe through 
beneficent design. Here he affirms that we must study the relations of 
quantity and force in abstractions, and not attempt to extract them by 
induction from their imperfect, concrete embodiments. 
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533 B. The statement that mathematics have a scientific basis only when 
referred to the Idea of Good is a half truth which is practically a falsehood. 
Plato's thought, as I have elsewhere shown, is: (1) All social and moral insti- 
tutions can be understood only in their relation to an ultimate ideal of good. 
(2) They can be related to that ideal only by a mind disciplined in abstractions 
and the severest dialectic. (3) Mathematics affords the best preliminary 
discipline in abstractions, but is not the highest dialectic, because the mathe- 
matician cannot, like the dialectician, go behind his premises when required 
to do so, till ultimate acceptable postulates are reached. This conception of 
dialectic in no wise contradicts that of Philebus 58 A, that it deals with bv 
qua bv in Aristotle's language. (4) As applied to the material world, the Idea 
of Good is an ultimate apxv only as faith sees it embodied in the beneficent 
designs of God. Its operation cannot be traced in detail, and it is not in this 
sense an essential part of the thought of the Republic. 

University of Chicago. PAUL SHOREY. 



Geschichte des Plusquamperfekts im Lateinischen von Dr. H. Blase. Giessen, 
1894. Pp. 112. 

The author, one of the collaborators upon the new historical grammar, is 
well and favorably known through his dissertation on conditional sentences 
and his admirable Geschichte des Irrealis. The present pamphlet deals with 
the pluperfect in both indicative and subjunctive. As to the indicative, the 
whole question, in Blase's opinion, has been confused rather than clarified by 
the introduction of the ' absolute' and ' relative' notions. The true question is, 
' What is the relation of the pluperfect to its temporal environment ? ' Foth, in 
Bohmer's Romanische Studien, 1876, has shown from the Romance languages 
that the Latin pluperfect underwent a shifting of meaning. The indicative 
became a preterite in French, a conditional in Spanish, Portuguese and Pro- 
vencal ; the subjunctive became an imperfect. Foth's results are in the main 
correct, but his division of Latin verbs into two classes, in one of which the 
perfect, because of the meaning of the verb, acquires the force of a present, Blase 
thinks erroneous. He therefore examines the facts of usage in Plautus, with 
these results : (1) The plupf. in early Latin is often used in its proper sense 
when the past act to which it is related is not mentioned in the immediate 
context. (2) In about ten cases the perf. and the plupf. are coordinated ; this 
may be explained by metrical convenience. (3) The plupf. is also used 
rhetorically in anticipation of an immediately following past tense. (4) There 
are no 'absolute' uses of the plupf. (5) Shifting occurs only with fueram, 
a) alone, b) with aequom,far, etc., c) with perf. pass. ptc. In all these cases it 
is equivalent to eram ox fui. This shift of tense-force is due to the combi- 
nation of fui and eram (Combinationsausgleichung), while e. g. dixi and 
dicebam could not unite into dixtram. This explains the occurrence with 
fueram only. 

In the classical Latin the usage widens to include a few cases of habueram 
and verbs meaning can and ought, perhaps under the influence of aiquom 
fuerat. The rhetorical use (3 above) is common in Vergil and the historians. 



